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The Bill received its first reading without encountering any
fierce opposition, but in the interval before the second reading a
spirit of bitter animosity towards the proposals developed. Bryce,
the chairman of the Commission of 1895, moved the rejection of
the Bill when it came before the House for a second reading.
Sir Edward Grey criticised the proposal to put the voluntary schools
on the rates, but the most determined attack was led by Mr. Lloyd
George. The second reading was passed by a vote of 402 to 165, but
everybody realised that there would be a hard fight at the Committee
stage. In the country, the Nonconformists were aroused by Dr.
Clifford by means of letters to the Daily News which he later
embodied in a penny pamphlet. In Parliament, the Liberal Opposi-
tion made capital out of the Nonconformist hostility and Mr.
Lloyd George's bitterest invective was employed to defeat the Bill.
It was fortunate for Mr. Balfour that he had secured the services
of Morant, whose detailed and accurate knowledge of educational
administration and statistics provided the ammunition for the
support of the Government. Joseph Chamberlain had been injured
in a street accident and was not present for the debate. In the
midst of the struggle, Lord Salisbury felt he should, on account of
age, resign the premiership, and was succeeded by Mr. Balfour.
The Cabinet was reconstructed and Lord Londonderry was
appointed president of the Board of Education, with Sir William
Anson as parliamentary secretary. Mr. Balfour felt that Sir George
Kekewich, the secretary to the late Education Department, was not
a strong enough man to carry out the Government's policy and he
agreed with Lord Londonderry that it was necessary to have some-
one who was thoroughly acquainted with all the intricacies of the
Bill. The latter suggested that Morant should be the successor to
Kekewich. Accordingly, Morant was appointed acting secretary,
to become permanent secretary to the Board of Education when
Kekewich retired in 1903. Thus in seven years Morant had risen
from the rank of junior civil servant to be the head of the Depart-
ment Balfour was ably assisted by Morant, and although certain
modifications, such as the clause moved by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney
to the effect that the religious teaching of a non-provided school
must be in conformity with the trust-deed, were adopted on
Morant's advice, the Bill became law on December 20th, the second
anniversary of the Cockerton judgment, with all its main proposals
intact